THE   NINETIES           '
painted, and much sculptured man. Three busts and a
mask by Rodin; two busts, a statuette, and a full-size statue
by Troubet^koy; and portraits by Augustus John, Sir
William Rothenstein, Sir John Lavery, John Collier, do
not exhaust the long catalogue in which one of the first
names is that of Nellie Heath. Painting a picture of Shaw
in 1896, she confessed that she was * tremendously attracted
by Shaw's red ears, and red hair, which grew on his forehead
in two Satanic whirls.'
But Shaw's outside need not detain us; Its appearance
is as familiar as that of Queen Victoria, Father Christmas,
or the deviL It is the inside that interests. What lies
behind that noble brow, what goes on in that dome ?
If I were allowed only one word, on pain of torture, with
which to describe the mind of Bernard Shaw, I would very
deliberately choose from the long list of possible ones the
word healthy, I would choose this word because, since
every word automatically suggests its opposite by contrast
healthiness is conspicuous only against a background of
unhealthiness, and a healthy mind conscious of its healthi-
ness only among diseased ones. This was precisely the
case with Bernard Shaw. In order to appreciate this, and
to ^see how Shaw, though he lived in the nineties, was never
of them, and how his essential healthy-mindedness and
peculiar buoyancy never allowed him to sink into their
bogs of glorified decay, we must turn back for a moment
to the nineties themselves.
A unique period in England's history, the nineties marked
the end of a prodigious meal. The small island of England
had been eating for more than half a century, and now she
was swollen with empire. She had eaten quietly and skil-
fully and, above all, abundantly. She was immensely full,
immensely satisfied. John Bull, that gross personification
of middle-class commercialism that had long supplanted
St. George as the symbol of national inspiration and achieve-
ment, looked upon his Empire, and looked upon his Trade,
and behold! both of them were good. His great paunch
grew bigger and bigger until it nearly burst its Union
Jack. There was nothing more to be done but to sit tight
and hold tight, and to rub his stomach as an aid to digestion.